INIGO JONES. 


Some Architectural Works of Inigo Jones. A series of measured drawings and other illustrations, 
together with descriptive notes, a biographical sketch, and list of his authentic works. By H. Inigo Triggs and 
Henry Tanner, jun., Associates R.ILB.A. Fo. Lond. 1901. [B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn, W.C.} 


HIS is a valuable and interesting work, which only awakens a regret that it represents 
but a fragment merely of the zeal that might well be attracted to the task of setting 
in its true light the architectural genius of Inigo Jones. It is impossible, in fact, to 

regard the present book as more than the contribution of some carefully measured drawings 
of one or two of the great architect’s works. In the plates of Rainham we have the best 
that the authors have to give us, and excellent of its kind it is. Much remains to be added, 
by further study, and by accurate and scientific measuring, to the accumulation of 
material, on which alone a complete analysis of the work of the “famous Inigo Jones” can 
Le based and a worthy biography built up. 

In this particular book a dual tendency may be detected—first, that of providing some 
plates of good work for modern use ; and secondly, that of throwing some additional light on 
Jones’s career. We are bound to state that the authors have succeeded very much better 
in the former than in the latter aim. This arises largely from their uncritical acceptance of 
the old traditions, for which they have not the excuse of alleging either fresh facts, or new 
arguments, in their favour. The “ painful”’ student, in fact, has good ground for complaint, 
for where his mind had been set at rest, by the ease and assurance of the handling of the 
problems of Jones’s career to be found in Mr. Reginald Blomfield’s History of the English 
Renaissance, he will now, on reading this more recent book, feel himself once more thrown 
back into a chaos of doubt. Should the student attempt to collate the two accounts he will 
be confused, and will receive the impression of the same facts differently arranged ; but while 
Mr. Blomfield has definite views, our authors seem hazy and uncertain, even in essential 
matters. 

Take as a crucial instance the question of the Gothic and semi-Gothic early work 
attributed by tradition to Inigo Jones. Mr. Blomfield (page 99) says: ‘ Walpole’s specula- 
tion, that to the period between his first and second journeys to Italy are to be assigned 
‘those buildings which are less pure and border too much upon that bastard style which one 
calls King James’s Gothic,’ is not supported by any evidence whatever. The earliest signed 
architectural design by Inigo Jones in existence is dated 1616, and there are drawings in the 
Worcester Library dated 1617 for certain works in the Star Chamber; and the conclusion, by 
all the evidence at present discovered, is that he did not settle down to the practice of archi- 
tecture as his one absorbing art till after his return from his second visit to Italy ’’ (middle 
1613 to autumn 1614). Messrs. Triggs and Tanner, however, without any challenge of this 
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definite and distinct view, give us the old traditions afresh, regarding Chilham Castle, for 
instance, with especial favour as a probable work. 

Mr. Blomfield’s view of Inigo Jones is a consistent one in itself, and conveys a definite 
idea of the character of the man, as he has understood it; but there is, in particular, at least 
one weak point which our authors might well have dwelt upon, had they decided to definitely 
challenge his view, and that arises from ‘the authorship of the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Chapel 
being, in spite of its Gothic character, accepted by Mr. Blomfield. Apparently the evidence 
is too strong in regard to this particular work, but if that be accepted it must materially 
influence our ideas of the probability of Jones’s connection with the other Gothic, and semi- 
classical, works traditionally attributed to him. The case for Chilham Castle would appear, to 
the writer, to rest upon the ingenuity of the plan, as there is nothing specially distinctive of 
Inigo Jones in the elevations, though the authors appear to rely on the character of the detail 
of the entrance doorway, without, however, entering on a really comparative study of the 
same, from the basis of examples unquestionably accepted as authentic. 

A great difticulty in dealing with the history and works of Inigo Jones has been that the 
older writers on the subject have given us not so much the man himself and what he did, as an 
heroic abstraction too often serving as a mere peg for the display of the commentators’ own 
ideas. To this end the great architect’s designs have been falsified to an extraordinary extent, 
even so far back as immediately after his death, for his pupil, Webb, seems to have had a 
most elastic conscience in the matter of his master’s works, while Kent's book, far too often 
referred to as authoritative, is merely an eighteenth-century version of Inigo Jones’s style. 

In other hands the architect has suffered from critical idolatry, and has not been 
permitted his own, owing to some real or fancied failure to maintain the level of his own 
highest achievements. Inigos, however, are not always in real life building Banqueting 
Houses, just as all Palladio’s executed works cannot be squared with his own matured precepts. 
It requires some candour to deal with the offshoots of a great man’s fancy. 

The great need in dealing with the question of the authenticity of Inigo Jones’s works is 
a study of the question on modern scientific lines by the collection of facts, and by the treat- 
ment of measured-up examples on comparative lines. There is a slight instance in this book 

a note regarding the difference in certain drawings of Wilton, wherein steps up to the 
central feature of the facade are shown, which same do not actually exist, that, in so far as 
any question of an alteration is concerned, it is a fact that the spade gives no evidence of any 
foundations for the same. Every student, who has attentively measured and studied an old 
building, knows the amount of unsuspected history that such a technical study will reveal. 
Straight joints, settlements, changes of material, or differences of workmanship and details— 
such and similar facts must be recognised as outweighing the most plausible theories, based 
commonly on those casual references of old writers which bulk so largely in the histories of 
old buildings. 

On the most important question of the history of the design for the Whitehall Palace 
the authors of the present book give us no fresh light, although there are certain points that 
deserve to be cleared up. In the Building News of 19th December 1884 appeared two 
drawings * of the design, therein described as “ by the Special Permission of Her Majesty, the 
perspectives presented to King James in 1618,” from the Library at Windsor, drawn on 
vellum 2’ x3’ 1". It is further claimed, in the letterpress that accompanied the plates, that 
these are unpublished drawings, excepting that two views, now very scarce, engraved on copper 


* These drawings, copied from the originals by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, are here reproduced to a diminished 
scale by Mr. Adams’s kind permission. 
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by T. M Muller and A. Benoist, appeared in 1749. It is obvious that if these drawings are 
authentic and are correctly described, they are the best evidence we have on the subject of 
this great scheme. In dealing with the history of the design for the Palace the authors fail 
to grasp the significance of the fact that the fragment erected has a basement to the lowest 
order, whereas in the drawings usually illustrated the orders start at the level of the ground. 
The hashed-up version of the Whitehall design, given by Colin Campbell in Vitrurius Britan- 
nicus, is the only one the writer knows in which this awkward fact of a basement, twelve feet 
in height, is grappled with, and the way in which it is there met is quite enough to discredit 
those designs, as works of Inigo Jones. 

To some architects all this may seem of no account, but the study of the development of 
a great architect is much more than a merely academic question. Should it be decided, for 
instance, that all the early works hitherto attributed to Inigo Jones are not his, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of the apparently sudden birth, in 1619, of the great classic design 
of Whitehall, and Mr. Blomfield’s comment on this feat (page 109 of the History of Renais- 
sance Architecture) will be found to be much to the point. To arrive at the true facts in 
regard to the early work of Inigo Jones, and to clear up the history of the Whitehall design, 
is to throw some light upon the growth and development of a great mind in architecture. 

If we might make a suggestion to the authors of this work it would be to continue 
their study, and to aim at illustrating both the recognised, and the disputed, works of Inigo 
Jones, on the lines of the Rainham and Whitehal! drawings in the present work, but with the 
addition of short technical notes of all the facts they can collect in each case. They might 
then very well leave the disputed points alone, pending the collection of adequate material on 
which a final judgment can be based. In the absence of such complete illustration, scholars, 
working in libraries, with little or no acquaintance with the buildings in dispute, are little likely 
to further the settlement of the question by a mere collation of literary references. 

Arrutr T. Bowron. 
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CHRONICLE. 
The Visit to Glasgow and Annual Diuner. 

The visit to Glasgow will long be remembered 
as one of the most interesting episodes in the 
history of the Institute. On other occasions 
when the Institute as a body has met in a 
centre out of London, it has done so in the cha- 
racter of host. At Glasgow, it was host for one 
evening only, at the Annual Dinner; for the rest 
of the time it was an honoured guest. The Lord 
Provost and Corporation of the City gave the 
Royal Institute public and formal welcome at the 
City Chambers, when a reception was held in its 
honour. The Glasgow Institute of Architects 
entertained members and their friends at luncheon. 
The Senate of the University invited the Royal 
Institute to visit their buildings. The Glasgow 
Art Club, the Imperial Union Club, and the 
Royal Water Colour Society genervusly threw 
open their doors. On all sides it was made 
obvious that the visit was one of public im- 
portance, and that the Royal Institute as a body 
was receiving every mark of courteous welcome. 

Apart from the formal side of the reception of 
the Royal Institute in Glasgow, the visit will be 
memorable in other The International 
Exhibition, with Mr. James Miller’s picturesque 
buildings, its pavilions and tea-houses, its thou- 
sands of exhibits, and its magnificent collection of 
pictures and other works of art, formed a unique 
background, and supplied, as it were, a particular 
atinosphere. It lent a charm of colour and bright- 
ness to the visit which unfortunate weather could 
not destroy. The stay of members was rendered 
further enjoyable by very warm social hospitality. 
It can hardly be doubted that it is in accordance 
with the wish of members who were present to 
express in the JournaAL their cordial thanks in 
particular to the Glasgow Art Club for the two 
pleasant evenings spent there under the chair- 
manship of the President, Mr. J. E. Christie. 

On the part of the Institute, it was gratifying 
to the Council to see how large was the response 
to the notices of the visit sent to members. 
Besides a large number of London members, 


representatives were present from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, notably from Dublin, Manchester, 
Neweastle, Sunderland, Birmingham, Leicester, 
York, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, and Dundee, including 
the Presidents of several of the Allied Societies. 

The Annual Dinner took place at the Windsor 
Hotel on Thursday, the 8rd October. The attend- 
ance was 190, so that with the exception of the 
one last year in London, when the Duke of 
Cambridge was present, this dinner was the 
largest that has been held by the Institute. Much 
disappointment was felt at the inability to attend 
of Lord Rosebery, who some time previously had 
sent a provisional acceptance of the Council’s 
invitation. The Lord Provost of Glasgow having 
gone for the sake of his health to Egypt, his place 
was taken by Bailie Cleland, the senior magis- 
tiate, who sat on the President’s right hand. 
Grace was said by the Very Rev. Principal 
Story, D.D. 

The following is a list of the company 
present : 

Mr. E. J. Milner Allen [.1.); Bailie W. Fleming Ander- 
son; Councillor Robert Anderson; Mr. R. S. Balfour 
Ao; Mr. John Ballantyne; Mr. David Barclay [F’.]; 
Mr. Harry Barnes [4.}; Mr. Charles E. Barry [4.}; Mr. 
Frederick Batchelor [F'.}; Mr. Sydney B. Beale [4.]; Mr. 
John Belcher, A.R.A. [V.P..;\ Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, 
R.S.A. [F.]; Mr. Edward Boardman [F’.); Mr. E. T. 
Boardman [/’.,}; Mr. W. J. Boston; Mr. James Brand; 
Mr. Frank J. Brewer [F’.]; Mr. Parker Brewis; Mr. James 
b. Broadbent Mr. Horatio K. Bromhead [l.); Mr. 
G. Brumell [4.); Mr. Donald Bruce; Mr. R. A. Bryden 
F.); Mr. A. Burnell Burnell (F.); Mr. John James 
Burnet, A.R.S.A. ‘F'.], President of the Glasgow Institute ; 
Mr. Rhodes Calvert [F'.}; Mr. J. A. Campbell; Mr. 
T. Martin Cappon [F’.}; Mr. F. J. Carless; Mr. Frank 
Caws [F’., President of the Northern A. A.; Mr. Caws, 
jun.; Mr. C. H. Channon [/’.], President of the York 
Society ; Mr. James E. Christie, President * ‘the Glasgow 
Art Club ; Bailie Cleland; Mr. Arthur Clyne [F’.|, President 
ot the Aberdeen Society; Mr. Thomas E. AB 
Mr. W. Tait Conner [4.); Mr. Thomas Cooper [4.); Mr. 
W. R. Copland, Chairman of the Glasgow Technical Col- 
lege; Mr. W. Cowie [4.]; Mr. J. D. Crace [H.4.]; Mr. 
Alexander Cross, M.P.; Mr. Alexander Cullen (F.]; Mr. 
Thomas W. Cutler F.); Mr. John Dansken; M1. Alfred 
Darbyshire, F.S.A. [F.), President of the Manchester 
Society ; Campbell Douglas Sir Thomas Drew, 
P.R.H.A. [/'.], President of the Royal Institute of Archi- 
tects of Ireland ; Mr. J. W. Dyson; Mr. John Eaglesham 
[4.]; Mr. John Ely Mr. William Emerson [{Presi- 
dent}; Mr. W. Ernest Emerson [4.|; Mr. Charles 


Errington [4.); Myr. J. Graham Fairley [F’.]; John 
Fairweather Mr. W. M. Fawcett, F.S.A. Mr. 


T. Phillips Figgis [F.); Dr. James Finlayson, President 
of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons; Mr. James 
Fleming, President of the Glasgow School of Art; Mr. 
William Flockhart Mr. George Frampton, 
Myr. William Fraser Mr. Theodore Fyfe; 
Mr. George Galloway; Mr. John B. Gass [F’.]; Mr. Ernest 
George [F'.); Mr. William Glover [F'.]; Professor C. 
Gourlay [4.); Mr. Robert Gourlay, Dean of Guild; Mr. 
Alexander Graham, F.S.A., Hon. Secretary; Mr. Walter 
Graves ‘F’.|; Mr. Arthur Green [F’.}; Mr. Leslie W. Green 
A.); Mr. Henry Grieves [4.]; Mr. T. C. Grimble [4.]; 
Mr. George Gunn [4.]; Mr. James Guthrie, R.S.A.; Mr. 
Albert L. Guy [4.}; Mr. Edwin T. Hail Mr. Henry 
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T. Hare [7’.]; Mr. Shirley Harrison [4.]; Mr. Stockdale 
Harrison [/’.|; Mr. Christopher Harston [7’.]; Mr. F. R. N. 
Haswell [#’.]; Mr. E. A. B. Hay; Mr. Robert Hay; Mr. 
William Henman [/.)}; Mr. E. Hewitt [F.}; Mr. Arthur 
Hill [F7.); Mr. George 8. Hill [A.]; Mr. Francis U. Holme 
[F.]; Mr. John Honeyman, R.S.A.; Mr. W. B. Hopkins 
{A.); Mr. Jesse Horsfall Mr. John Hutchinson [F’.) ; 
Mr. Herbert G. Ibberson [F’.}; Mr. R. Stevenson Jones ; 
Mr. W. Kelly; Mr. John Keppie; Mr. Henry F. Kerr [4.), 
President of the Edinburgh A. A.; Mr. William Kerr; 
Bailie King; Mr. Wm. Leiper, R.S.A. [7]; Mr. R. T. 
Leitch ; Mr. James Lindsay [4.]; Mr. James Lochhead 
[A.]; Mr. W. J. Locke, Secretary; Mr. A. B. McDonald ; 
Mr. Alex. MecGibbon [4.]; Mr. W. F. McGibbon; Mr. 
J. C. McKellar; Mr. W: MacKinlay ; Mr. Charles R. Mac- 
kintosh ; Dr. Donald Mackintosh ; Bailie William Maclay ; 
Mr. C. J. MacLean, Secretary Glasgow Institute of Archi- 
tects; Mr. N. MacWhannell; Sir James Marwick, LL.D., 
Town Clerk of Glasgow; Thomas P. Marwick [4.]; Mr. 
Thomas Mason; Mr. W. L. Mason [F’.); Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews ‘F’.]}; Mr. S. Mavor; Mr. Charles G. Maylard 
[A.}; Mr. James Miller; Mr. Arthur H. Mills [4.}; Mr. 
W. J. Milwain; Mr. J. M. Monro; Mr. James A. Morris 
[F.); Mr. E. W. Mountford (#'.); Mr. John Muirhead, 
President of the Institute of Measures; Mr. Albert E. 
Murray, A.R.H.A. [7 .); Mr. Francis Newbery; Mr. David 
Nicholson ; Mr. J. Coulson Nicol [A.]; Mr. D. R. Niven ; 
Mr. Geo. Dale Oliver [F’.); Mr. Leslie Ower My. 
kh. W. Owen [4.]; Mr. Alexander N. Paterson [/4.}; Mr. 
Robert G. Paterson ; Mr. J. Howard Pentland, R.H.A.{ F.) ; 
Mr. A. Petrie; Mr. S. Perkins Pick | F’.|, President of the 
Leicester Society; Mr. William A. Pite [#’.); Col. W. H. 
Place; Mr. Arthur B. Plummer [F’.]; Mr. R. B. Pratt [4.); 
Mr. W. Reynolds-Stephens ; Mr. Andrew Robertson [.); 
Mr. John Rogerson [4.]; Mr. Alexander Ross, LL.D. [F’.); 
Mr. W. Forrest Salmon [F.); Mr. James Sa!mon; Mr. 
H. D. Searles Wood [F.]; Bailie Shearer; Mr. George 
Sherrin {F’.); Mr. George Sinclair [4.]; Mr. John Slater 
[V.P.}; Mr. Albert W. Smith [7.); Mr. D. Forbes Smith 
[4.]; Mr. P. Gordon Smith [#'.}; Professor G. Adam 
Smith, D.D.; Mr. J. J. Stevenson, F.S.A. [F’.]; Mr. 
Herbert F. Stockdale; Mr. Leonard Stokes [F.); Mr. 
J. Herbert Stones [F’.}; The Very Rey. Principal Story, 
D.D., LL.D.; Mr. A. Sykes [4.]; Mr. J. M. Taylor, LL.D., 
Dean of Faculty of Procurators ; Mr. Howard H. Thomson 
Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman [F.); Mr. Silvanus Trevail 
[F’.); Mr. Jasper Wager [4A.]: Mr. T. Lennox Watson 
[F..; Mr. Charles E. Whitelaw, President of the Glasgow 
A. A.; Mr. Herbert H. Wigglesworth [F'.]; Mr. James A. 
Williamson [A.]; Mr. John Wilson, M.P.; Mr. J. B. Wilson 
[A.]; Mr. Reuben Winder; Mr. Harry V. Wolstenholme 
[F’.]; Mr. Clyde Young [A.}; Mr. G. P. K. Young [4.]; 
Mr. Robert Young; Mr. Thomas Young. 


The following is a report of the speeches in 
connection with the various toasts :— 

THE PreEsIDENT proposed the toast of 
King.” He said that for the first time in the 
history of the Institute the first toast of the even- 
ing had to undergo a change. His Majesty, shortly 
after the death of Queen Victoria, at the request 
of the Institute, very graciously consented to 
continue as King the patronage he had extended 
to the Institute as Prince of Wales, and also pro- 
mised to continue the presentation of their annual 
Gold Medal. For this they were greatly indebted 
to His Majesty, for there was no art that tells in 
history of the greatness or the aspirations of a 
country better than the work of the architects. 
Architecture could be greatly influenced by royalty, 


by the interest which a monarch took in their art, 
and the King had always shown considerable 
interest in the arts of the country. He believed 
the art of architecture, the mother of all the arts, 
would be greatly influenced during the reign of 
King Edward. 

The toast was duly honoured, as was also that 
of “Queen Alexandra, the Duke and Duchess 
of Cornwall and York, and the other members of 
the Royal Family,” likewise given by the President. 

Mr. JoHN A.R.A., Vice-President, 
gave the toast of ‘The Houses of Parliament.” 
Kducational matters and scientific questions, he 
said, were not neglected by tne Houses of Parlia- 
ment, but the consideration of the art of archi- 
tecture was apt to be regarded by them as not 
so much a necessity as a luxury, which an econo- 
mical Government did its best to avoid. What 
was to be learnt from Glasgow as to that? The 
answer was: The Exhibition buildings, which had 
conduced so much to the financial success of the 
Exhibition. Then there were the Municipal and 
other buildings. This great city, given over to 
work and commercial interests, had not forgotten 
art, for it was clever enough to know that art 
paid, as well as gave pleasure. Another pleasing 
effect to be observed in Glasgow was that the 
people loved their work and tvok a pride in it, 
and it was to this that art enabled them to give 
expression in their buildings. It was this 
feeling in Glasgow which they wanted the Houses 
of Parliament to have. As was well known, new 
Public Offices were about to be put up upon magnifi- 
cent sites, and it seemed to be the opportunity of 
the century to beautify the very centre of Imperial 
government, and to express by the buildings 
something of the dignity and importance of the 
matters carried on there. In deference to public 
opinion, he believed, two able architects were 
selected to make designs for the buildings, but, as 
every one deplored, those gentlemen did not live 
to carry out their designs, for the carrying out of 
the design would have been the most important 
part of their work, and he was convinced that 
their great experience and knowledge would have 
enabled them to carry out their work with 
success. Itwas now proposed to putthe matter into 
the hands of the Office of Works. Now, in going 
to war Parliament would appoint the best generals 
they couldto carry it out, and should one be recalled 
or killed, his place would be immediately taken by 
another general; and he believed that was the 
procedure in other Departments. Then why not 
in the case of public buildings? How many great 
architects were employed before St. Peter's at 
Rome was completed ? If the history of a nation 
were read in fine architecture, then these build- 
ings would represent to posterity the indifference 
and apathy of all concerned. He did not wish to 
find fault entirely with Parliament in this matter, 
for Parliament only represented the general apathy. 
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In proposing the toast, and in coupling with it 
the name of Mr. Alexander Cross, he expressed 
the hope that that gentleman would use his 
influence to see what could be done to get Parlia- 
ment to treat the art of architecture with greater 
respect and consideration. 

Mr. Cross, M.P., in the course of his reply, 
said, in regard to the duties of Parliament 
towards the architecture of the country, he 
believed that Parliament had to some extent 
risen to the occasion. Nowadays we did not 
destroy our old monuments, and we did not make 
our old castles and other old buildings quarries 
for material for building farmhouses; and he 
thought the same spirit would enable them to 
rise to the occasion in the erection of public 
buildings. As to the two public buildings in 
question, although it had been announced as the 
intention of the Government to entrust the carry- 
ing out of the detail of one of those buildings to 
the Office of Works, the other building, the War 
Office, was entrusted to the son of the deceased 
architect, and in his (the speaker’s) opinion no 
better appointment could have been made. As 
to the other building, should there be any occa- 
sion, or should the Institute raise the question of 
a better arrangement being made for carrying out 
Mr. Brydon’s design than the one proposed by 
the Government, he did not think that any con- 
siderations of economy would be likely to interfere 
with the realisation of a better arrangement. He 
had been much struck at the improvement in the 
architecture of London; and in contrasting the 
buildings erected twenty-five years ago with those 
erected now, especially in some of the suburbs, he 
had been much impressed by the enormous de- 
velopment which had taken place. He had 
visited foreign cities and many parts of Europe, 
and he doubted whether in any other city they 
would see finer modern examples of architecture 
than were to be seen in the new parts of London. 

Mr. Jonn Suater, B.A., Vice-President, then 
proposed the toast of ‘ The Corporation of 
Glasgow.” The history of the country, so far as 
regards its peaceful reform and progress at home, 
was written in the archives of the municipality 
of the kingdom. In early days, for security of 
trading, people banded themselves together in 
associations which were called trade guilds, and 
these soon developed into the famous committees 
of merchants’ guilds, gaining enormous power. 
It was a most interesting story how the trade 
guilds, as opposed to the more select merchant 
vuilds, gradually acquired powers of their own 
and then merged with the merchant guilds, and 
so became the nucleus of the municipalities. The 
development went on on the same lines all over 
the country, retarded here and accelerated there 
by local causes, but in all cases the result had 
been very much the same, whether the head of 
the community was the Lord Mayor of London 
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or the Lord Provost of Glasgow. There could be 
no doubt that the fine organisation which was 
controlled by the Glasgow Corporation was the 
result of small accretions and extensions from 
time to time, and that the Corporation was doing 
now for that great city much the same sort of 
thing that was done eight hundred years ago when 
market tolls and similar matters were regulated. 
In the south of England the efforts of various 
municipalities to obtain increased powers had been 
viewed with some disfavour, especially when they 
had gone into trading affairs, such as gas, tramways, 
&e.; he could not, however, but think that it was 
to the interests of the community that the corpo- 
ration should control such monopolies, because, if 
properly managed, they must result in profit, 
and it was far better that the profit should be 
shared by the whole of the citizens than go into 
the pockets of private shareholders. He thought 
that even Glasgow might go further. They 
looked after the physical health of the people ; 
why not look after their mental and moral 
health? They had municipal bands; why not 
municipal theatres, public-houses, and even music- 
halls? The cost of crime, pauperism, and 
drunkenness was considerable, and when this cost 
was increased by the wretched surroundings in 
which numbers of people of such a city were com- 
pelled to live, he thought that, from the money 
point of view, it would be well to take in hand 
the amusements and recreations of the people. 
He thought that some city like Glasgow might 
take the lead in this work. Glasgow had made 
enormous advance in greatness and in many other 
ways, but size was not everything, and it was to 
be hoped that the Corporation would take in hand 
the beautifying of the city and the brightening of 
the lives of its inhabitants. 

Barrie CLELAND, in response, referred to the 
absence on the high seas of the Lord Provost, 
who but for his departure on a well-earned 
holiday would have been present. It was always 
gratifying to the Corporation to know that their 
efforts in the interests of the city and their 
labours to promote the well-being of the citizens 
were appreciated and valued by those outside of 
the civic arena. It was to him, and he was sure 
he spoke for the remanent members of the Town 
Council, peculiarly pleasing to be assured of the 
good opinion which the Royal Institute of British 
Architects entertained of the Municipality of 
Glasgow. Their approbation, he took it, was not 
based on sentimental grounds, nor was it prompted 
by considerations of courtesy merely. He believed 
that in their hearty reception of the toast they 
deliberately wished to give expression to their 
sense of the important work which, in a variety of 
directions, the Corporation were endeavouring to 
perform. None of the important bodies who had 
visited Glasgow this year, and whom the Corpora- 
tion had been delighted to honour, was in a better 
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position to judge of the value or otherwise of the 
various ramifications of civic enterprise than the 
Institute of Architects. The Corporation, in 
almost every one of its departments, was indebted 
to the architectural profession, for to it they must 
look for adequately housing the hundred and one 
interests which the Town Council controls. Much 
of the suecess which had attended the operations 
of the Corporation, and a great amount of the 
commendation which it had received from the 
strangers who had from time to time been 
within its gates, for the manner in which it has 
faced the various municipal problems, must be 
attributed to the enlightened manner in which 
their own staff of capable architects, as well as 
those talented professional men outside, whose 
assistance they had been fortunate in securing, 
had interpreted the requirements of the city, by 
designing not only handsome and ornate edifices, 
but also structures which combine with their 
external perfections commodious and appropri- 
ate internal equipment for the purposes for 
which they have been erected. He invited the 
members of the Institute of Architects during 
their meeting in Glasgow to inspect the various 
buildings in which the departments of the 
Corporation are housed, not to speak of the 
tenements of dwelling-houses which had been 
erected for the working-classes under the 
auspices of the City Improvement Trust, the 
policy of which had been largely controlled by 
the present Lord Provost, who had lived to see his 
efforts crowned with the most gratifying success. 
The tenements which the Corporation had thus 
erected were intended to supply the working- 
classes, at a moderate rent, with houses in which 
they would be able to live with their families under 
conditions of greater comfort and happiness than 
was possible in former days. He thought no 
architect could address himself to a nobler task 
than that of designing houses for the artisan 
classes of such a character as to secure at once a 
pleasing elevation to our public streets and a fit 
habitation which would more nearly interpret the 
proverbial phrase that ‘‘ Every man’s house is his 
castle” than had yet been possible. The idea had 
often occurred to him, when viewing the long 
vistas of our public streets, that greater variety 
might be introduced and a larger amount of 
venius displayed in the designing of ordinary 
street architecture, so as to do away with those 
continuous lines of tenements of almost geometri- 
cal formation, each one Jike its neighbour, which 
our present system presents in monotonous regu- 
larity. He knew that the answer to this state- 
ment would be that it had not been possible for 
architects to effect any great improvement in the 
direction he had indicated, as they were restricted 
by the requirements of their clients, whose desire 
often was to obviate unnecessary cost in construc- 
tion, while securing all needful accommodation 


and facilities. Builders might argue that, from 
an wsthetic and sentimental point of view, such 
designing might present a more artistic exterior, 
but that that had nothing to do with utility. Be 
that as it may, and whether we were all severe 
utilitarians or not, he could not allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without appealing to the gentlemen 
in whose hands the architectural reputation of 
the country rests to endeavour to break away from 
the hard and fast rules which apparently obtain in 
the matter of the domestic architecture of large 
towns. 

Ex-Barnie SHEARER, in proposing “ The Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Allied 
Societies,’ traced the progress of the Institute 
since its foundation in 1884, and dwelt upon its 
objects. What greater boon could be given to a 
city than healthy homes? And what could make 
life in a city sweeter and brighter than the 
embellishment of that city by artistic buildings 
and beautiful parks. Although Glasgow was a 
city of toilers, they could point to beautiful spots 
in their midst, and to buildings worthy of a visit 
even from the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
Architects had taught them that light, airy, and 
sanitary dwellings for the poorest should be 
always associated with beauty of line and harmony 
of colour, and that grace, dignity, and beauty 
should always be associated with our public 
buildings; and that teaching they would strive to 
carry out. With the toast he coupled the names 
of the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the President of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects. 

The PrestpEent, in responding for the Royal 
Institute, said that it was the first time in the 
annals of the Institute that the dinner had been 
held in Glasgow. He would like to impress upon 
them this point, that the Institute is not the 
Royal Institute of English Architects, but the 
Royal Institute of Lritish Architects. It took 
in the whole of the British Mmpire—England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, the Colonies, and 
India. In all these there were societies in 
alliance with the Institute. Their numbers, 
including the Allied Societies, amount to nearly 
3,000. ‘lhe Charter was granted by King William 
IV. in 1837, which year was also the first of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, who graciously became 
their Patron. In 1887, in order to bring the 
powers of the Institute more into line with the 
work it aspired to accomplish, and to render the 
fact of membership to a certain extent a test of 
proficiency, the supplemental Charter of the fiftieth 
Victoria, conferring among other privileges power 
to hold examinations and issue certificates or 
diplomas, was granted, the document receiving 
the Royal Sign Manual on March 28, 1887. Since 
then large numbers of candidates had each year 
presented themselves for examination. When 
they got a body of men like this spread all over 
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the :mpire with one object in view, there ought 
to be no doubt of their success in their aims, and 
he did not think there could be any doubt as to 
the eventual success of their aims, which were 
the advancement of their art and the elevation 
of the profession of architecture. When at a great 
city like Glasgow, in a country the birthplace and 
home of so many eminent and shining lights in 
the history of culture and art and science, men 
were brought together from all directions as a 
means of promoting good feeling amongst the 
members of a great profession, and to extend its 
influence, there certainly should be good fruit 
borne. It was a peculiar pleasure to them to 
hold the first Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
dinner of the new century in Glasgow with their 
Allied Society, for the people of Scotland had 
always taken a promising part in the advancement 
of the arts and a leading position in things 
appertaining to culture. Edinburgh had been 
dubbed our modern Athens. In Literature, the 
mention of only a few such names—as Burns, 
for instance, with his tenderness and descriptive 
power, passion, and love of Nature; or Professor 
Wilson, in the exuberant humour and force dis- 
played in the ** Noctes Ambrosian”: or Seott, 
whose works, apart from their magic, had done 
so much for the revival of Gothie architee- 
ture; or Thomas Carlyle, with his deep influence 
over all thinkers—claims for Scotland a place in 
the first rank of letters. In Painting, sueh 
names as Sir David Wilkie or Sir Henry Raeburn 
and David Roberts, the latter a name ever dear 
to architects, claim also for Scotland a fore- 
most place in the rank of great painters. And 
in Architecture, men like the brothers Adam, 
Fergusson, and the Mylne family, who for 
generations had been designing and carrying 
out important works, were sufiicient also to place 
Scotland in the first rank of architectural art. 
Of late years, if the experience of their Institute 
told them anything, it pointed to great progress 
in the work of their students in architecture, 
which should promise well for the future of their 
art in this new century, and Scotland was well to 
the forefront here. Many of the Institute's best 
medals and prizes kad been carried off by the young 
architectural students of Scotland during late 
years, and the young Englishmen and Irishmen 
would have to look to their laurels. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects knew no partiality; 
progress in the art of architecture was what it 
wanted, and honour was given to whom honour 
was due. Glasgow itself and their Allied Soci ty 
had done much for architecture of late years. 
The Art Galleries and Municipal Buildings, as 
well as many other works, proved its desire to 
foster an art in a manner worthy of the great 
;mpire of which they formed a part, and the 
Exhibition buildings showed a restraint and 
excellence in this class of design which he had 
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only seen equalled or surpassed by the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. No rococo extravagance of 
detail, but a fine monumental effect, grand and 
imposing—a city of palaces; and it was a pity 
the buildings were only temporary. At Chicago 
they had, however, the advantage of unlimited 
means ; and a consensus of taste of a large com- 
mittee formed of architects, artists, and sculptors, 
not only Americans, but also from the pick of 
Europe, ruled the schemes. He felt sure that the 
high objects and interests for which the Institute 
was formed and obtained its Charter—namely, 
the advancement of the art of architecture and 
the dignity of the profession—would be worthily 
upheld and maintained by the Glasgow Institute. 
rom the work of architects would be derived the 
impression that future generations would have of 
our national greatness or meanness, our high or 
our low aspirations, rather than from all our wars, 
or even from all our other arts. It was, therefore, 
no mean task they found themselves engaged in 
at the beginning of this century, in striving to 
carry out the views of those who were the founders 
of the great Institute of British Architects. Let 
them pull well and honestly together, and their 
influence must increase yearly, should, 
before long, obtain for them some proper legal 
recognition as a great profession on wise lines 
that would materially advance the ends they 
had in view. If advancement of the art of arclu- 
tecture was the principal of these ends, then the 
voice of the Institute and its Allied Societies should 
give no uncertain sound on all important public 
projects where architecture is concerned, In the 
extension, improvement, and rebuilding of our 
great Metropolis and of the large provincial 
centres, and also in great Government and other 
public buildings, surely it was the consensus of 
the architects’ opinions which should be the guide 
and should carry the greatest weight. Much 
discussion took place in the press by artists, 
engineers, and Parliamentary Members, County 
Councilmen and others, on questions of public 
improvements and the erection of public build- 
ings, but how often had any of these individuals 
the proper qualifications to lay down the law on 
such subjects? It should be the consensus of 
opinion of an Institute like theirs, with its Allied 
Societies, that should carry the most weight, if 
they would only, in a public-spirited manner, let 
themselves be heard on such matters. But if 
they expected their influence as a body of pro- 
fessional men or as an Institute to have weight, 
they must all-be true to themselves and con- 
sistent in their conduct. He mentioned this be- 
cause there seemed sometimes a spirit abroad 
that the rush for employment caused, either 
under the temptation of personal interests or 
of the chance of some great architectural prize, 
actions or words subyersive of the very principles 
of professional conduct which they had themselves 
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laid down. Such action must quickly cause the 
influence of an Institute like theirs to wane, nor 
would their word or opinion on momentous public 
questions of policy with regard to their art receive 
much respect from the public or those in authority 
if it were found that their utterances were incon- 
sistent or intended to serve selfish interests. Any 
influence their profession might be able to exercise 
—and its history of late years showed it had 
considerable must be above suspicion and apart 
from party or personal ends. Let them do nothing 
to weaken their position, and endeavour to act 
amongst themselves as they wished the public 
to act by them. 

Mr. J.J. Burnet [/’.), President of the Glasgow 
Institute, said the Glasgow Institute had watched 
with intense interest the endeavours they had been 
making to increase the public appreciation of archi- 
tecture in the Metropolis, and had recognised with 
no little pride the eagerness with which the coun- 
sels of the Institute had been sought, not only by 
the Government, but by the various municipal 
and other authorities throughout the country; and 
while in some few cases the advice of the Institute 
may not have met with the unanimous approval 
of the profession which one would have desired, 
he did not think that great weight need be 
atiached to such criticism. In their art they 
learned to await the verdict of future generations, 
who alone were able to judge how far the 
men whom the Institute may have placed in 
important positions had warranted its choice and 
done honour to the profession to which they 
belonged. The Glasgow Institute, as a corporate 
body, as well as individually, were endeavouring 
quietly to meet the various responsibilities of our 
time, and he ventured to believe that the presence 
with them that night of so many of Glasgow's 
eminent citizens, and the reception given to the 
toast on this the first visit of the Institute to 
Glasgow, might be looked upon as seme proof 
-that their city was steadily growing in its appre- 
ciation of architecture. They could not hope 
that ina large commercial and industrial centre 
like Glasgow the art of architecture would be 
generally understood and appreciated, but they 
knew that amongst those responsible for the city’s 
various municipal and private schemes there was 
a growing conviction that such schemes would 
remain monaments, not only of commercial 
and industrial enterprise, but as indicating their 
state of culture at the time and the need felt 
that their material surroundings should be in 
sympathy with their deeper needs and _loftier 
aspirations. They looked forward with confi- 
dence to the growth of this feeling, eager to render 
themselves more competent to give expression. 

The remaining toast, * The Guests,’’ submitted 
by Mr. Campbell Douglas, was acknowledged by 
Mr. John Wilson, M.P., who referred to Glasgow 
Cathedral as a building which not only answered 


the purpose for which it was designed, but owed 
its beauty, not to meretricious ornament, but to 
its form. 

During the dinner and between the speeches 
Herr Ifi’s string band played a selection of 
music. ‘The company dispersed after singing 
* Auld Lang Syne.” 


On Friday at one o’clock a large party-of ladies 
and gentlemen, about 300, sat down to the lunch 
given by the Glasgow Institute at the Grosvenor 
Restaurant, in the Exhibition grounds. 

After the meal the Chairman, Mr. J. J. Burnet, 
proposed the toast of “The King,” and briefly 
but cordially weleomed the guests. 

THe Presipent, Mr. WittraAmM Emerson, said 
that after the very hearty welcome the Glasgow 
Institute had extended to the Royal Institute they 
could not separate without toasting the President 
and members of the Glasgow Institute. In any 
profession like that of architecture the distance at 
which members practised from one another caused 
them to know very little of each other, and in the 
dilferent localities in which they practised there 
were differences in views on certain public 
questions affecting architecture, and there were 
also different modes of working in most organisa- 
tions. Dut such meetings as they were having 
in Glasgow tended very much to enlarge their 
minds by an exchange of views and by a realisa- 
tion of the differences of opinion which existed. 
Moreover, there was rather a tendency to think 
slightly of people one did not see or know, but 
such meetings did away with such ideas. He had 
learnt a good deal during his visit to Glasgow, and 
he was sure others from the south had done so. 

Mr. Burvet, in response, expressed regret that 
the visit to Glasgow had not been arranged for a 
longer period. 

Mr. W. Satmon proposed “ The Ladies,”’ Sir 
Thomas Deane responding. 

The company then separated, and at 3.80 
assembled at the main entrance of the University, 
which stands on rising ground overlooking the 
Exhibition grounds. ‘Then most of the buildings 
were visited, and at five o’clock tea was served in 
the Library, where Principal Story and other 
members of the Senate received members and 
their friends. 


Invitations for the Corporation Reception at 
the City Chambers were timed for 7.30. The 
following was the programme :-- 

Recerrton 7.30. 
PRoMENADE IN Sanons anp Corripor 8.40. 
ASSEMBLE IN Banevetinc Hawn 8.45. 


Mvsic. 
Hern Ive’s Oncuestra Bangvetine tii 8.40. 
2, Henr Oncuestra in Counc. Haws, 9.30 10.30, 
3. Corvoration Baxp 1x Connipon THROUGHOUT EVENING, 
Vocan Music By THE Giascow GLEE Party Bangver- 
ING Hatt, 9.15 ro 10.30. 
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At 8.30, according to invitation, Members of 
Council and one or two other leading architects 
and officials assembled in the Library, where they 
were met by Bailie Cleland and other magistrates 
in their robes of office, and in arranged order 
proceeded to the platform in the great Banqueting 
Hall. 

Battie CLELAND having taken the chair, and 
cordially welcomed the members and friends of 
the Institute, remarked that Glasgow as a city 
had no reason to be ashamed of the examples of 
architectural skill which her thoroughfares pre- 
sented, and he could safely say that in the city 
members would find many most interesting ex- 
amples of both ancient and modern architecture. 
He felt that the influence of such meetings as 
those of the Institute of British Architects and 
of the other important organisations which had 
preceded it was of no ephemeral character, but 
rather of far-reaching and lasting importance on 
the life of the community in whose midst they 
were held. 

Mr. EMerson expressed the thanks of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to the City and 
Corporation of Glasgow for their kindness to the 
members of the Institute during their visit to 
Glasgow. Glasgow had done a good deal in 
furtherance of the art of architecture, and no one 
could go about the city without learning some- 
thing from the great public buildings which had 
been erected. He had been particularly impressed 
by a visit to the enormous power station for the 
electrical supply to the tramway system, where 
some of the engines had fly-wheels weighing 
120 tons. Similar sensations could be caused by 
works of architecture, and probably no greater 
sensation could be caused than by a visit to a 
ereat cathedral. No one who went through the 
Glasgow Exhibition art galleries or saw the build- 
ings of the city could fail to realise that the city 
took pains to encourage the erection of works 
which should be architecturally pleasing and in- 
teresting, and add to the lustre of the Dritish 

Mr. Burnet briefly addressed the audience, re- 
marking that no corporate body of the citizens of 
Glasgow was more anxious to be of service to the 
city than the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

The company, to tlhe number of 1,200 persons, 
then spread through the palatial building erected 
from the designs of the late Wm. Young, and 
enjoyed the entertainments which the munificence 
of the Corporation had provided. The gathering 
broke up at 10.30, 


Not only are the most appreciative thanks of 
the Royal Institute due to the Glasgow Institute 
for their hospitality and the scrupulous care with 
which every detail was arranged to ensure the 
success of the visit, but the Dinner Committee of 
the Council are greatly indebted to the Glasgow 
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Ex ecutive for their valuable help in the matter of 
the Annual Dinner. 


The late James Brooks [F... 

Mr. James Brooks, F’e//ow since 1866, for many 
years Member of Council, Vice-President 1892 96, 
Royal Gold Medallist 1895, died on Monday, the 
7th inst. 

Mr. Brooks was born near Wantage, in Derk- 
shire, in 1825. He came to London about the 
year 1847 to study for the architectural profession, 
and was articled pupil to the late Lewis Stride. 
He attended Professor Donaldson’s classes at Uni- 
versity College, entered as a student of the Royal 
Academy, and attended the professorial lectures 
there. He commenced practice on his own 
account about 1852, and soon established for him- 
self the career in which he has been so much 
distinguished, and in which he has enriched the 
neighbourhood of London and many country 
districts with some of the finest ecclesiastical 
structures erected during the later decades of the 
last century. He was architect to the Diocesan 
Society of Canterbury, and one of the consulting 
architects to the Incorporated Society for Building 
Churches. 

A notice of Mr. Brooks’s career and work will 
appear in a future issue of the Journan, 


‘The late John Littlewood 


The death is announced of Mr. John Little- 
wood ‘/’., of the firm of Messrs. Mangnall & 
Littlewoods, of Manchester. He was born at 
Holmfirth, Yorkshire, and served his articles 
with Messrs. Travis & Mangnall, architects, of 
Manchester. On the death of Mr. Manenall 
some thirty years ago, Mr. John Littlewood 


joined his brother in carrying on the business 


under the firm name of Mangnall & Littlewoods. 
In 1878 the two brothers obtained the prize of 
£500 for their design for the Manchester Cor- 
poration Gasworks in Bradford Road. More 
recently they designed the Campfield Markets, 
the Salford Corporation Baths at Broughton and 
Regent Road, schools and homes for the Chorlton 
Union Board at Withington, concert halls and 
pavilions at various health resorts. Among 
notable works of the latter description may be 
mentioned Morecambe Pier and Concert Pavilion, 
and the Empress Ballroom at Blackpool. Mr. 
Littlewcod was elected an Associate of the 
Institute in 1882 and a I*cllow in 1888. 


Bath and Malmesbury: Bell’s Series. 
Erratum.—In Mr. Ii. M. Hick’s review in the 
last number of the Journan, the description of 
the exterior view on p. 490 should be “ Baru 
SoutH TRaNsept,” not Malmesbury 
Abbey,” as there printed. 
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